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From “ The Lives, Sentiments and Sufferings of some of the Re- 
formers and Martyrs.” 


° WILLIAM DELL. 
(Continued from page 676.) 


Toward the conclusion, comparing 1 Peter 
iii. 20, with Rom. ii. 28, he remarks that as 
Paul here puts an end to circumcision in the 
flesh, so Peter there also puts an end to bap- 
tism in the flesh; and that the reasoning of 
the two apostles may be thus stated—that he 
is not a Christian who is one outwardly, 
neither is that baptism which is outward in 
the flesh ; but: he is a Christian who is one in- 
wardly, and baptism is that of the heart, in 
the Spirit and not in the letter, whose praise 
also is not of men, but of God. . . . . 
Christ hath put an end to all outward, carnal 





and earthly things of the first Testament, by | 


the inward, spiritual, and heavenly things of 
asecond and better Testament. And by his 
own death and resurrection only, not without 
us [only] but within us, through the power 
and efficacy of his Spirit, all the baptism of 
the New Testament is fully and perfectly per- 
formed. 

“And thus, in all these particulars, you 
see the infinite excellency and glory of the 
Spirit-baptism, above water-baptism. And 
this only is sufficient in the days of the gos- 
pel, as being the true and proper baptism of 
the New Testament. For as Christ himself 
only, is sufficient to the faithful without John, 
though John were of use in his season, to 
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point out Christ; so the baptism of Christ 
only, is sufficient to the faithful, without the 
baptism of John, though the baptism of John 
were of use in its season, to point out the bap- 
tism of Christ. And the baptist himself was- 
of this judgment, who said to Christ, ‘I have 
need to be baptized of thee ;’ which he means, 
not of water-baptism (for so Christ himself 
did not baptize), but of the baptism of the 
Spirit.” . sos 

“ Now this, it may be, may seem strange 
and dangerous to some of low, and fleshly, 
and customary religion ; but let all such (if it 
be possible) consider, that where the substance 
comes, the shadow is at an end. . . . . 
And if they understand not this for the 
present, I hope they may understand it after- 
ward; for we speak not at uncertainties in 
this point, but ‘what we have in some meas- 
ure seen, and felt, and handled of the word of 
life, that we deliver unto you, that ye may 
have fellowship with us; and truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Sen 
Jesus Christ,’ through the goed And he 
winds up the whole matter, by the following 
remarkable prophetic appeal, in the conclu- 
sion of the preface to the reader :-— 

“Bat because I see this present generation 
so rooted and built up in the doctrines of 
men, I have the less hope that this truth will 
prevail with them. And therefore I appeal 
to the next generation ; which will be further 
removed from those evils, and will be brought 
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nearer to the word ; but especially to that peo- 
ple, whom God hath and shall form by his 
Spirit for himself; for these only will be able 
to make just and righteous judgment in this 
matter, seeing they have the Anointing to be 
their teacher, and the Lamb to be their tight.” 

A certain Sydrach Simpson, Master of 
Pembroke Hall, in the University of Cam- 
bridge, undertook to controvert what he con- 
sidered dangerous errors in Wm. Dell’s doc- 
trines, particularly his denial of the authority 
of universities to qualify for the ministry of 
the gospel. Inthe year 1653, this man de- 
livered a discourse with this view before the 
University Congregation, at the public Com- 
mencement in Cambridge. He endeavored 
to show that the universities now were an- 
swerable to the schools of the prophets in the 
times of the Old Testament, and were there- 
fore of right capable of sending forth gospel 
teachers—that they who endeavored to pull 
down schools, were always enemies to religion 
—that “ divinity is swaddled in human learn- 
ing”—that Paul was brought up at the feet 
of Gamaliel—that men now are not to receive 
the Spirit in that immediate way, to under- 
stand the Scriptures, in which it was given to 
them who wrote the Scriptures—that men 
now are to get knowledge by studies and 
human learning, and not by inspiration— 
that it is wrong for believers to speak of being 
one with Christ, and partaking of his divine 
nature, whereas they are at an infinite dis- 
tance from him—that arts and tongues are 
the cups in which God drinks to us!—and 
that when learning goes down, religion goes 
down too, so that “religious foundations” 
[ «. e. colleges of divinity] must be kept up, if 
we do not wish to go to destruction. 

Whereupon Wm. Dell addressed to the 
Congregation of the University a counter 
Discourse on “The Trial of Spirits, both in 
Teachers and Hearers ;” which he published, 
with a Confutation of Simpson’s gross and 
foolish errors, and a Brief Testimony against 
divinity degrees in the universities. This al- 
together was a pretty large work, containing 
much excellent Christian doctrine, but of a 
nature very similar to his former works 
noticed above; so that we must be satisfied 
with bringing forward a few detached ex- 
tracts. 


but thought this a matter too high for them, 
and would refer and submit all to the judgment 
of their ministers ; then antichrist (the apostle 
of the devil) came forth boldly, and Pred 
exalted himself above all that is called God, 
and his kingdom above all the kingdoms. of 
the world.” 

“The trial of spirits doth unquestionably 
belong to all men who have received the 
Spirit of God. For to this Spirit of God, 
which dwells in the faithful, the gift of dis- 
cerning, spirits is inseparably annexed ; and 
the Spirit of Christ, which truly dwells in all 
true Christians, cannot deceive nor be de 
ceived in the trial of spirits. So that this 
now is a common grace, that in some meas 
ure belongs to all true Christians, who have 
received the unction that teacheth them all 
things, and is truth, and is no lie.” 

“ Now the true prophets, speaking the word 
of God by and in his Spirit, do also speak it 
in the right sense, and after the true mind of 
Christ ; as Paul sayeth of himself and of other 
believers who had received the Spirit, ‘ We 
have the mind of Christ.’ But the false 
prophets, though they speak the word of the 
letter exactly, and that according to the very 
original, and curiosity of criticisms, yet speak- 
ing it without the Spirit, they are false 
prophets before God and his true church; 
seeing all right prophecy hath proceeded from 
the Spirit in all ages of the world, but es4 
pecially it must so proceed in the days of the 
New Testament, wherein God hath promised 
the largest effusion of his Spirit.” 

In the latter part of the treatise, after mak- 
ing some remarks on the text, “ They are of 
the world, therefore speak they of the world, 
and the world heareth them,” he says: 
“Hence we may learn, that it is not study, 
parts, breeding, learning, nor any natural 
endowments or acquired accomplishments, 
that will deliver any man out of this world 
(or corrupt state of mankind), or that can 
change his nature, or give him the least place 
or interest in the kingdom of God; but only 
a new birth, and true faith in Jesus Christ, 
whereby we are made the children of God; 
without which, men are still of the world, 
notwithstanding all their other improve 
ments.” 

In his preface to the Confutation of Simp- 
He says: “Had not Christian people thus| son, after quoting Wycliffe, Huss, Luther, 
unchristianly delivered up their judgments to | and Melancthon, he says: “ Now, as it was 
the clergy, and that in the very highest | necessary that this work [of exposing the 
points of religion, Christianity had not been| carnal clergy, and the false pretences and 
so miserably blinded and corrupted as it is,| heathenish instruction of the universities of 
and the mystery of iniquity had not so much | that day] should be done, so, through the 
prevailed in the world as now it hath. For grace of. Christ, was I made willing to do it, 
when Christians would not try the spirits, | seeing nobody else more fit and able did ap- 
whether they were of God, and the doctrines, pear. And well knowing that he that pro- 
whether they were the word of God or not, | vokes the universities and clergy against him, 
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provokes ‘ principalities and powers, and the| tian, or to reform the schools of heathen into 

rulers of the darkness of this world’ against | Christian, or to remove heathenism out of 

him ; as is evident in the example of Wycliffe, | Christian schools, they are not, before God 

Huss, Luther, Tindal, and others; I have,|and good men, enemies to true religion, but 

therefore, according to Christ’s counsel, sat | the great friends of it.” 

down and counted the cost of this undertak-| In accordance with these views, in a small 

ing, and after all, do say, ‘the Lord is on my | treatise on “the Right Reformation of Learn- 
side, I will not fear what man can do unto| ing,” he states his sentiments respecting: a. 
me.’” Christian education more fully; a part of 

“Tf any say, I myself relate [belong] to the | which is as follows : 










university, why then do I speak against it} ‘There neither is, nor can be any greater | 


thus? I answer, that I neither do, nor will] evil, than to bring up,children in ease and 
relate to the university, as it is polluted with | idleness, and to suffer them to live freely and 
any of the abominations herein mentioned. | without control, according to [their] natural 
But, as by the providence of God alone, Ij lusts and corruptions,” etc. 
have been brought to that relation in which| “I conceive it meet that the civil power 
I now stand, and continue in it, against the| should take great care of the education of 
wills and workings of many; so, through his| youth, as one of the greatest works that con- 
good pleasure, I will remain, till he shall| cern them, and as one of the worthiest things 
otherwise dispose of me; and during my so-| they can do in the world; inasmuch as what 
journing with them, I will not fail to testify | the youth now is, the whole commonwealth 
against their evil, and to endeavor to win all | will shortly be. 
those whom Gud shall persuade to receive his} “To this end, it is meet that schools, if 
truth, from heathenism to the gospel, and | wanting, be erected throughout the whole na- 
from antichrist to Christ. Wherefore, let} tion, and that not only in cities and great 
none be offended that Iam made willing to} towns, but also, as much as may be, in smaller 
hazard and part with my worldly accommo- } villages; and that the authority of the nation 
dations for Christ’s name’s sake. But letthem|take great care that godly men especially 
rather praise the grace of God, which hath | have the charge of greater schools; and also 
enabled me to witness a good confession, | that no women be permitted to teach little 
whatever worldly disadvantage I might run | children in villages, but such as are the most 
into thereby. Wherefore, welcome the right-| sober and grave; and that the magistrate af- 
eousness, power, wisdom, truth, word and/| ford all suitable encouragement and assist- 
whole kingdom of Christ, though they swallow | ance. 
up all my earthly accommodations. For} “That in such schools they first teach them 
such fear and love of his name hath the/| to read their native tongue, which they speak 
Lord graciously put into my heart, that I| without teaching ; and then presently, as they 
would not willingly conceal anything of his| understand, bring them to read the Holy 
most precious truth, either to gain or to pre- | Scriptures ; which, though for the present 
serve to myself the whole world. And so,| they understand not, yet may they, isan 
righteous Father, not my will be done, nor | the blessing of God, come to understand them 
theirs, but ‘ thy will be done in earth as it is | afterward. 
in heaven.’ ” “That in cities and greater towns, where 
He then rehearses Simpson’s errors, and | are the greater schools, and the greater op- 
shows their utter inconsistency with sound | portunities to send children to them, they 
doctrine, and with the state of the facts as| teach ¢hem also the Latin and Greek tongues, 
regarded the universities; where, though pro-| and the Hebrew also, which is the easiest of 
fessing to teach religion, a vast amount of| them all, and ought to be in great account 
the fulsities and impurities of the heathen my-| with us, for the Old Testament’s sake. And 
thology was daily taught, to the great contami-} it is most heedfully to be regarded, that in 
nation of the morals of the youth subjected to | teaching youth the tongues, to wit, the Greek 
the influence of such poison. and Latin, such heathenish authors be most 
In regard to schools, it is well to under-| carefully avoided, be their language never so 
stand clearly his position, as expressed in the | good, whose writings are full of the fables, 
following paragraph: vanities, filthiness, lasciviousness, idolatries 
“True it is, that they who have sought the | and wickedness of the heathen. Seeing 
subversion of Christian schools, wherein the | usually, while youth do learn the language 
doctrine of the gospel is purely taught, with- | of the heathen, they also learn their wicke1- 
out the mixture of philosophy and heathen-| ness in that language; whereas it were far 
ism, they all have been and are very enemies | better for them to want their language, than 
to true religion. But they that seek to put|to be possessed with their wickedness. And 
down heathenish schools, and to erect Chris-| what should Christian youth have to do w.th 
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their writings in his spirit ?” 


liberal arts, 









which, as they carry no wicked- 


present life.” 







or some lawful calling ; and adds :—“ If this 
course were taken in the disposing and order- 
ing colleges and studies, it wonld come to 






earns now; and also by degrees, many men, 






Spirit, may grow up to teach the people, 
while yet they live in an honest calling and 
employment, as the apostles did. And this 
would give them great efficacy and power in 
teaching, while they lived by faith, through 
their honest labor, and were delivered from 
the mischief of idleness.” 


“And by this means may the chargeable 
and burdensome maintenance of the carnal 
clergy, by degrees be taken away, and the 
church of Christ, and the very nations them- 
selves, be supplied with a more faithful, 
Christian and spiritual ministry than now it 
hath, at a far lessrate. For God hath prom- 
ised, in the last days ‘to pour out his Spirit 
on all flesh, and the sons, and daughters, and 
servants, and handmaids, shall prophesy,’ 
and then ‘shall knowledge cover the earth, 
as the waters do the seas.’ ” 


But now briefly to return to his Confuta- 
tion of Simpson’s Errors—in animadverting 
on his absurd assumption, that all divinity is 
swaddled in human learning, he conceives 
that all Christians must, at first reading of 
this, acknowledge that such doctrine is not 
divine, but philosophical; and affirms, that 
“if all divinity be swaddled in human learn- 
ing, all such divinity hath no great depth, 
seeing the bottom of human learning is easily 
fathomed ;” adding, “I conceive he might 
speak thus, that all divinity is wrapped up 
in human learning, to deter the common 
people from the study and inquiry after it, 
and to cause them still to expect all divinity 
from the clergy, who, by their education, 
have attained to that human learning which 
the plain people are destitute of. For it 
is the old and new design of antichrist, to 
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the heathenish poets, who were, for the most 
part, the devil’s prophets, and delivered forth 

“It may be convenient also, that there 
may be some universities or colleges, for the 
instructing youth in the knowledge of the 
beyond grammar and rhetoric 
; but the mathematics especiallly 
are to be had in good esteem in universities 


ness in them, so are they besides, very useful 
to human society, and the affairs of this 


He then advocates the scattering of colleges 
through various parts of the nation, and re- 


commends, with Luther, that a portion of the 
education should be devoted to the useful arts 


— that twenty would learn then, where one 


on whom God shall please to a. forth his 


‘the nations? 














make the people depend on the clergy for all 
divinity, though the people have the Scrip- 
tures as near them, and the grace of God 
usually nearer to them, than they; seeing 
‘God resisteth the prdud, and giveth grace 
to the humble.’” 


“And now,” he reverentially concludes, 
“© blessed Lord Jesus, who wast crucified, 
dead and buried, but yet art risen from the 
dead by the eternal Spirit, and art ascended 
on high to fill all things, have mercy on thy 
poor church, which is so grievously rent and 
torn this day by wolves in “od clothing ; 
and is thus hurt and consumed by poisonous 
doctrines of men, who seek themselves, and 
their own things, to the harm and ruin of thy 
poor people! © thou Son of the living God, 
who art the way, the truth, and the life, how 
shall the kingdom of antichrist be brought 
down, when the hands of such men, who seem 
pillars in the church, are stretched forth 80 
strongly to hold it up? And how shall the 


days of antichrist be shortened, when his, 


kingdom is coming forth again, in the great- 
est deceivableness of unrighteousness that 
hath ever yet appeared in the world to delude 
Lord, remember all thy 
promises, and make haste to destroy Babylon 
the great, with all its mysteries of righteous 
ness and unrighteousness, and let it sink as a 
millstone in the sea, without any hope or 
possibility of a resurrection. And seeing 
there is no hand of man stretched out for this 
work, but all hands are against it; do thou 
destroy it,O Lord, without hand, even with 
the Spirit of thy mouth, and the brightness of 
thy coming, according to the truth of thy 
promises, and the unutterable sighs and 
groans of thy Spirit, occasioned thereby, in 
the hearts of all thy faithful and elect. Even 
so, Lord, and let thy kingdom come, and 
make no long tarrying. Amen.” 


We have no further account, of this spirit- 
ually-minded and enlightened man, until the 
year 1662, abont two years after the restora- 
tion of Charles IT. to the throne of England, 
when he was ejected from his position in the 
college, as a non-conformist. 





As long as God tries us he is not saying, 
“Let him alone.” He would not thus prune 
the tree, if he had sentenced it to be cut down. 
I see what once I did not, and the discovery 
is painful: but if he was minded to kill me, 
he would not have showed me such things as 
these. That be far from him to trifle with my 
misery. In vain the enemy says, “ But thy 
sins are so numerous and aggravated.” 
So they are; but this is the very reason why 
I should apply for mercy. Pardon my in- 
iquity, for it is great! 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN INCITEMENT TO THOUGHT. 

As years roll around, how many are swept 
away from thescene of action. Death makee 
inroads upon all ranks, all classes, all ages. 
No respecter of persons is he. He may call 
for the millionaire just as he has cast up his 
interest, summed up the amount of his in- 
come, placed his bonds in the iron chest, and 
exulting in his success, say, “Mine own 
right hand hath gotten me much;” but the 
pale messenger says, “It is no longer thine, 
give up thy stewardship ;” andthe hand looses 
its grasp and falls motionless, and the tongue 
ceases to boast of exact calculations. Another 
reckoning now comes; accounts must be given 
in before a tribunal from which there is no 
appeal. Now, if he has no treasure in heaven, 
he is poor indeed. His tact for adding house 
to house and field to‘ field is not considered 
here ; fame and distinction weigh nothing. He 
must give an account according to his deeds, 
and such will be his reward. Perhaps beside 
him may stand one whose life here was a 
series of suffering, who, like the man of sorrows, 
had nowhere to lay his head, but who had 
led a life of self-denial, borne the frowns of 
the haughty patiently,.endured privations 
without complaining, and done the best he 
could. Few and evil have been the days of 
his pilgrimage; but he has loved his Maker, 
served his followers according to ability, and 
the Judge says, “ Where little is given, little 
is required.” Open the portals of Paradise to 
him. We cannot serve two masters, let us 
then in all humility serve God; and in so 
doing, all things of a lower order will be made 
use of as his gifts, promoting our own com- 
fort, and also subserving nobler purposes by 
extending benefits broadcast over the world 
amongst his children. As the year has now 
closed upon us, may we take a solemn review 
of all that has past, bring every thing to 
the test of the Supreme Judge; let his holy 
spirit be auditor—the angelic host witnesses— 
and see if the answer of well-done be the 
award given. If not, commence at once to 
set all things in order, for there is no knowl- 
edge, work nor device in the grave whither we 
go, nor can any one return to correct mistakes. 
Oh, how deep are the interests of the pre- 
sent moment! The eternal destiny of the im- 
mortal soul may hang upon the result of its 
acts or decision. 8. H. 


Faith is the blessed tree which produces 
the noble and the divine fruits of wisdom, 
virtue, and true felicity. But it is of so fine 
and delicate a nature, that it will not grow 
nor thrive in the cold and barren soil of man’s 
heart, without his incessant care and indus- 
try.— Howe. 


“HOW OLD ART THOU ?” 
BY JOHN PINGAY. 

It was a memorable answer that Jacob gave 
in reply to this question of the sovereign of 
Egypt: “The days of the years of my pil- 
grimage are an hundred and thirty years: 
few and evil have the days of the years of my 
life been, and have not attained unto the days 
of the years of the life of my fathers, in the 
days of their pilgrimage.”—Gen. xlvii. 8. 

The question of the monarch had no deeper 
purpose, we may well suppose, than to gratfy 
a curiosity awakened by the venerable ap- 
pearance of the aged patriarch. But to one 
whose mortal life is measured by fleeting 
years, it may become an inquiry of most 
serious moment. Allow me, then, not prompt- 
ed by any idle or impertinent curiosity, but 
animated by an earnest zeal for your improve- 
ment, to pro to the friendly reader who 
may peruse this page, the interesting inquiry : 
“ How o!d art thou ?” 

The young regard the question with inter- 
est ; and associating the lapse of years with a 
day of festivity or mirth, or congratulation 
at the close of every twelfth-month of their 
life, become quite impatient for the return of 
the birth-day. 

Not finding in the present that which 
meets their wishes, they think they see it in 
the distant future, and chide the tardy years 
which keep them from their desire. Ere long 
they find that the moments which they have 
chided for delay, are rushing onward with an 
impetuosity which they would gladly detain. 
The birth-days multiply. They seem to stand 
nearer and nearer together. Twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty, are hurrying on to complete the 
three-score years and ten. 

At what point of progress, dear reader, does 
this inquiry find you now: “ How old art thou?” 

Do not fear to pause and ask yourself this 
qustion, not as a matter of mere arithmetic, 
but as having to do with the great errand of 
your life. 

Has your wisdom increased with your inereasing years? 

Age is not wisdom; observation is not wis- 
dom ; learning is not wisdom. Wisdom, in- 
deed, requires time for its development, but 
time alone will never make us wise. We 
need to read, to study, to reflect; to collect 
the experience of the past; to keep our eyes 
open upon the present; from our successes 
and our failures alike, to learn how to shape 
our future course. He only is truly wise, 
whose learning, observation and experience 
teach him to avoid the errors and follies of 
the past, and to make the most of the present 
fleeting hour. Are you, then, really any 
wiser from what you have read, or seen, or 
known? Are you more skilful to avoid the 
paths of error, or to find the ways of truth? 
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reprover comes to charge us with our ignor-| are in the earth, and could be found beneath 
ance, how do our own hearts second the ac-| the surface if sought for. We should not 
cusation : “ When for the time ye ought to be | leave Providence to do all, nor we, in our 
teachers, ye have need that one teach you.” | own wisdom and strength, undertake to do 
Ignorance is not our crime, nor our shame;| all; but man should employ the powers with 
but ignorance of truths which we have had | which he is endowed, in harmony with the Divine 
the means of knowing :—“ How old art thou?” | mind, to render the good gifts within his reach 
—When will your ignorance be wise ? of more service to himself, and consequently 
To us, this life should be “more than meat, |to the higher glory of the Supreme Good. 
and the body more than raiment.” Every | I will endeavor to render my meaning clearer 
day should enlighten us in the knowledge of | by illustrations. Our settlement is very much 
duty, and witness some new conquest over | on a ridge, and of course has few streams and 
passion, or prejudice, or pride.—Do we know | but little water-power. A friend and neigh- 
our duty better,for the lapse of time? Is the | bor, seeing the difficulty in the neighborhood 
sense of right and wrong more acute and dis-| of getting sawing and grinding done, dug a 
cerning for its use? Are we more and more | large well, and erected a steam saw and grist 
under the control of fixed and holy principle? | mill. Then, using his knowledge of the pro- 
Do we gain any victories over our appetites | perties with which the Good Being has en- 
or passions? Do we rule our own spirits by | dowed water, and properly and wisely adapt- 
any wiser or sterner control? Are we not| ing means toends—all of which proceed from 
conscious still of childish weakness and in-| the one Source—he makes part of the water 
firmity ? of the well raise another part, to saw timber 
We are parents, it may be, and we often | with which to build houses, make fences, and 
chide the folly, the impatience, the wayward-| for many other conveniences; and also to 
ness of our children. But when they are| make nice flour for the whole settlement, 
most weak, and most impatient, and most| grind food for stock, &c. Moreover, the cattle 
wayward, do they not most clearly, and most | drink of the waste-water, chickens, ducks and 
to our mortification, reproduce the very ex-| birds sip at the little pools, and the whole 
amples they have seen in ourselves? Are we| neighborhood seems benefited and blessed by 
not more guilty, more censurable, than the | his rendering active what was before hidden 
children whom we reprove, in the very par-| and comparatively valueless, though no doubt 
ticulars for which we reprove them? When] good. Now, no known disadvantage or in- 
will age bring the wisdom that we need?| convenience in any way arises from his thus 
Who of us can say: “ When I was a child I | tapping the “ hidden stream,” and employing 
spake as a child, I understood as a child, I | part of it for these purposes. 
thought as a child; but whenI becamea man,| This illustration is from near my home; a 
I put away childish things ?”—1 Cor. xiii. 11. | more interesting one, and on a larger scale, is 
(To be continued.) near thine, in the Schuylkill River. That 
nap beautiful stream formerly passed on directly 
SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. | to mingle its waters with those of the Dela- 
Dear :—Thou sayst, “ Will it do for us| ware, and thence to the ocean, until some 
to conclude the life-giving stream is ever use-| mind, under the enlightenment of Divine 
less, valueless and wasted, even though it be| Wisdom, as I fully believe,—for all that is 
hidden in its flowings? We cannot so believe | good comes from the one Source,—by employ- 
in reference to the outward world and its re-| ing His laws, and the properties with which 
sources, some of which are still deeply hidden | He endows matter, makes a part of it raise 
from man’s eye ; may we not rather look upon | another part to a mound, whence it is con- 
these as a reserve force—so designed by Infi-| veyed and distributed, by its own force, to 
nite Wisdom? A hidden stream surely has | the different families all over your city, bring- 
its service.” My conviction for a long time|ing comforts, conveniences and Genta 
has been that nothing the Good Being ever| through your houses. And the Delaware 
created or bestowed was useless. As recorded | does not suffer, nor does the Atlantic—noth- 
in the early history of creation, so in all time, | ing suffers; and yet how many are blessed. 
“God saw every thing that he had made, and | How great the contrast with what would have 
behold ¢¢ was very good.” But the point before | been had the river continued to flow on un- 
my mind when I wrote to thee was the needed | interruptedly, as it would have done but for 
co-operation of man in the Divine economy, or | these active and enlightened minds. In m 
asa part of it, to render the gifts and bless-| view, there are many spiritual Schuylkills, 
ings of Providence more practically and abun- | passing quietly on as to the greater river and 
dantly serviceable than He leaves them, and | the ocean, the waters of which, by using ac- 
to which He invites us, as for instance, by the| cessible means, under the direction of the 
spring gushing forth, showing that the waters! Wisdom and Power that will no more be 
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withheld in the spiritual than the physical 
world, might be distributed, to comfort, 
strengthen and bless many. Then the clay, 
sand and marble had their uses in their quiet 
beds; but how much greater since the en- 
lightenment of man has placed them in the 
beautiful and comfortable structures of your 
city. Also, coal in its bed fills undoubtedly 
its place so far in the Divine economy ; but, 
when employed as a means adapted to useful 
ends, how much more has it performed to 
comfort and bless man, and thus to glorify 
God, during the last century, than if during 
the thousands of years it had lain quietly in 
the mines. 

If thou wilt not tire of my illustrations, 
which seem to crowd upon me, I will refer to 
iron in the ore, contrasted with its use in the 
needle, the axe, the plough, and the innumer- 
able other useful purposes to’which it is 
directed, by enlightened intelligence using 
- those laws and properties which are among 
the good gifts of Providence, the better to 
adapt some of his other gifts to the wants of 
His rational creatures. Oh, were there the 
same life, the same faith, the same effort and 
industry, in the spiritual realities and laws, 
as in the physical, with the collection that 
might and should be made of facts and prin- 
= furnished by experience, with the 
adaptation of them as means to ends, begin- 
ning in early life, and pursuing as steadily in 
the one as the other, what a different con- 
dition of things, in my view, would exist. 
But I am by no means discoiraged. I think 
there is a tendency and a progress in this di- 
rection. The great Spirit is continually at 
work. As in the physical world, according 
to the conclusions of those who are most 
deeply learned in the Book of Nature, the 
vast mountain ranges, such as the Andes, 
Alleghanies and Rocky Mountains, have been 
raised, little by little—perhaps not over three 
or four feet in a century, and even more 
slowly,—but still raised by the means He has 
adapted to that end, always acting in the 
same direction, through a period of past time 
which no one can estimate,—so is He raising, 
little by little, higher and higher, the moun- 
tains (?)* of Truth, Justice, Love, and all the 
elevated and ennobling virtues, to be more 
and more conspicuous, and to be beheld, in 
their loveliness and beauty, from greater and 
greater distances, till, in time, they will be 
seen, loved, admired and practiced by all the 
families of the earth; so that, in a shorter 
period than has been employed in bringing 
our physical world to its present condition of 
adaptation to the wants of its inhabitants, 





will the moral and spiritual world of the hu- 
man family; now comparatively so entirely in 
its infancy, be brought to fully as advanced 
a condition. Deity never fails of His pur- 
pose. He must have intended a higher moral 
condition of mankind generally on this earth 
than now exists; and that purpose will ulti- 
mately be effected, and ‘s being effected slowly, 
as comparable to a few feet a century, but is 
destined to go on, until, using a figure of 
Scripture, “Righteousness shall cover the 
earth, as the waters do the sea.” 
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Tue YEAR 1869.—Our present issue bears 
the date of the New Year, and forms anotherera 
from which to date wise resolves for the 
future. Be the record of the past what it 
may, we are called upon to let it suffice, and 
not suffer the present to be consumed in idle 
regrets for opportunities lost, or in self gratu- 
lations for what may have been well done. 
The present bears about it an accountability 
which can only be met by each moment being 
occupied in such a manner as will enable us 
to fulfil the mission of life in accordance with 
the will of the great I AM. 

Were we more forcibly impressed with the 
truth, that we have been created for a higher 
purpose than the mere enjoyment of transi- 
tory pleasures, and that the prize worth 
possessing is to be obtained by obeying the 
great first commandment, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God,” and the second, which is 
like unto it, “ Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
we believe that we should not have to wait for 
the close of the year to discover, that verily 
it is good to be zealously affected in doing the 
will of our Heavenly Father. It is testified 
that “He withholds neither grace nor glory, 
nor any good thing from those who love and 
serve Him.” To such as are willing to walk 
therein, the path of duty is not only made 
plain, but if there be faith even as “a grain 
of mustard seed,” obstacles comparable to a 
mountain will be removed out of the way. 

And those who feel as if in a frail bark, 
tossed by a tempestuous sea, may witness the 
calming of “the winds and waves” by the 
same power which delivered the disciples in 
the hour of peril, if the Divine Master be 


* Yes ; comparable to physical mountains, as the 
appointed means of Divine Providence, to give 
origin, flow and force to the streams. 
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called upon “in faith nothing doubting,” 
Who then shall fear, or of whom shall we be 


Diep, on the 26th of Eleventh month, 1868, of 
pneumonia, Tacey, wife of Wm. Satterthwaite, in her 
63d year; a member and elder of Falls Monthly 


afraid? seeing that preservation is promised | Meeting, Bucks Co., Pa. 


—, in the city of Rochester, on the 12th of 


to all who will confide in the name of the Twelfth month, 1868, at the residence of her brother 


Lord. 

In recurring to the past year, if we turn to 
individual experiences, we discover the usual 
variations of light and shadow resting upon 
many households. Valued friends within the 
circle of our acquaintance have been removed. 
The change has not been confined to those who 
might be justly compared to the ripened sheaf, 
but also among the middle-aged and youth, 
death has reaped with unsparing hand. To 
some he brought no sting, and the grave had 


Elias Doty, Exiza Dory, in the 67th year of her age ; 
a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. She had 
strong faith in a happy immortality. 

—, on the 14th ult., Jonn R. Pancoast, son of 
Tacy R. and the late Eliakim Pancoast, in the 36th 
year of his age. 

——, at his late residence, near Easton, Md., on 
the 10th of Twelfth month, 1868, Isaac Bowzrs, in 
the 76th year of his age; being a member and elder 
of Third Haven Meeting. 

, in the city of Wilmington, Del., on the 29th 
of Eleventh month, 1868, at the residence of her 
parents Joseph and Ann Chandler, Saran ANN 
CHANDLER, in the 44th year of herage. For the last 
two years of her life she passed through much bodily 
affliction, which she bore with a remarkable degree 





no victory. They had “ applied their hearts | of patience, never having been heard to murmur or 


unto wisdom,” and in the hour of need they 


complain. 
——, at Yonge Street, C.W., on the 30th of Tenth 


were furnished with the Christian’s staff, upon | month, 1868, Martaa Purturs, the beloved wife of 


which they leaned in confidence as they 


Dr. 8. E. Phillips, in her 74th year. She was one 
of those that witnessed the hardships and privations 


passed through the valley and shadow of | of a new settlement in her youth, her parents being 


death, and they “ feared no evil.” 
As a nation we have been greatly blessed. 


among the first settlers, and lived to enjoy the com- 
forts of her labors in her advancing years. She 
was afflicted with a disease of the eyes that caused 


The abundant harvests throughout almost total blindness for upwards of thirty years. In the 


every portion of our country, call for especial 


patient resignation to her affliction she showed fortha 
Christian’s meekness, creating sympathy in a wide- 


gratitude ; and we rejoice in the evidences | ly extended circle of Friends. She occupied the 


which are being frequently presented, that not 


station of elder in Society for many years, and was 
an example to others in the regular attendance of 


a few among the many who have accumulated | all her meetings for one in her situation. Her re- 


wealth, are willing to aid their less favored 
brethren. May the number of these be in- 
creased, For “he who gives to the poor lends 


mains were interred in Friends’ burying-ground, 
after a solemn and impressive meeting. 


—e——_— 





FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR 
Will meet this (Seventh-day) evening, Firat month 


to the Lord,”—and “the poor ye have always | 2a, 1869, at Race St. Meeting-house. 


with you.” 





Though the circumstance communicated to 


Ww. Heacock, Clerk. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
The Quarterly Meeting of the Association of 


us by our friend S. B. W. is one of much | Friends for the promotion of First-day Schools with- 


interest, we doubt the propriety of giving it 
publicity. 





in the limita of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be 
held in Friends’ Meeting-house at Trenton, N. J., 
on Seventh-day morning, First month 16th, 1869, 
at 104 o'clock. It is very desirable to have reports 


Dizp, of diphtheria, at Prairie Grove, Henry Co., | 224 representatives in attendance from all the First- 
Iowa, on the 10th of Tenth month, 1868, Oscar, son | 44y Schools and kindred organizations within our 
of Caleb Russell, Jr., and Phebe E. Russell, aged | limits. Trains leave Kensington depot at 7.30 A.M., 


nearly two years. 


——, at his residence at Prairie Grove, Henry 
Co., Iowa, on the 12th of Twelfth month, 1868, 
after an illness of near three months, Joun Fenton, 
in the 73d year of his age. The deceased came to 
lowa in 1855, from Frederick Co., Va., and rendered 
efficient aid in the establishment of Prairie Grove 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings ; was at the time of 
his death and for many years previously an Elder. 
The writer of this brief notice enjoyed the acquaint- 


Walnut St. wharf 6.30 and 8 A.M., and West Phila- 
delphia at 9.45—(this last will not arrive at Trenton 
till 11.04 A.M.) Returning trains leave Trenton at 
3.53 P. M., and 5.03, 7.05 and 8.50 P.M, The full 
attendance of all interested is invited. 
Jos. M. Truman, JR., 
Lypra H. Hatt, } Clerke, 
cacenpcge se alimtedenee 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, First month 8th, at 3 o’clock. The full 


ance of the deceased for nearly fifty years, and can | attendance of the members is desirable. 
He 


bear testimony to his pure Christian character. 

was an affectionate husband, a kind father and an 
obliging neighbor, and through his long illness he 
gave evidence of his dependence upon his heavenly 


Tuos. Garricugs, Clerk. 





FOTICE. 
Friends desiring works issued by “ Friénds’ Pub- 


Father for his spiritual blessings and a happy im- | lication Association’? will please remember that 


mortality beyond the grave. 





T. Extwoop Caapmay, 3 8. Fifth St., 2d story, has 
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consented to act as Gangrat Aceyt in Philadelphia i i i i 
in place of Emmor Comuy, 144 N. Seventh St. a sysioatvaval <n, vlog 00 ie 


munications sh nearly the same as in England. Yankee in- 
to the Teaeaten fall foeee ke 717 Willew'ou ventiveness did not assert itself till the colo- 
nies threw off the yoke of the mother-country. 
But as the United States struggled out of the 
gloom in which the war left them, improve. 
ments in agriculture and manufactures be- 
gan to occupy the keenest minds of the 
country. In 1797 Newbold of New Jersey 
obtained a patent for some improvement in 
plow-making, which was purchased of him 
by David Peacock, who afterward produced 
a plow having both mold-board and land- 
side of cast iron, with share of sharpened steel 
or wrought iron. 

So important were improvements in plows 
considered that the versatile and philosophic 
Jefferson was greatly interested in them, and 
in 1798 he wrote a long, elaborate treatise on 
the construction of mold-boards. His theory 
was, that, as the bottom of the furrow is, or 
ought to be flat, the breast of the mold-board 
where it comes in direct contact with the soil 
should be flat also. But the plow still con- 
tinued in a very imperfect state. As late as 
1820, according to the testimony of old farm- 
ers now living, the kind best known and most 
commonly used, bore the name of the “ Bull- 
plow.” It was made principally of wood and 
wrought iron, and ordinarily cost $40 or $50, 
The mold-board was of wood fitted bungling- 
ly to the irons, and the action of the rude im- 
plement “might be illustrated by holding 4 
sharp-pointed shovel, back up, and thrusting 
it through the ground.” ‘The share was of 
steel, and frequently had to be sharpened by 
a blacksmith at a charge of from ten to 
twenty shillings. The plowing season es- 
pecially where land was stony, proved very 
expensive to the husbandman. 

In 1814 Jethro Wood, a farmer of ample 
means and large intelligence, living in 
Cayuga County, New York, took out & 
patent for an improved plow. From early 
childhood he had shown remarkable ingenut- 
ty in the construction of agricultural imple- 
ments. When only a few years old he 
molded a little plow from metal, which he 
obtained by melting a pewter cup. Then, 
cutting the buckles from a set of braces, he 
made a miniature harness with which he 
fastened the family cat to his tiny plow, and 
endeavored to drive her about the flower- 
garden. The good old-fashioned whipping 
he received for this “mischief” was such as 
to drive all desire for repeating the experi- 
ment out of his juvenile head. 

But when he grew to manhood the ruling 
passion asserted itself, and for years the im- 
provement of the plow was his darling pro- 
ject. His chief desire was to invent a new 
mold-board, which, from its form should meet 













































————_ _+—~~or-- - 
From the N. Y. Tribune. 
THE CAST-IRON PLOW AND ITS INVENTOR. 


The inventions which have lessened the 
price of the plow, and the difficulty and ex- 
pense of running it, and brought the imple- 
ment to its present perfection, rank in im- 
portance with those which have given us the 
steam-engine and the locomotive. Improve 
the plow, and we improve the value of every 
acre of land in the United States. Reduce 
the cost of working it, and we reduce the 
cost of every barrel of flour and every bushel 
of corn between Bangor and San Francisco. 

The plow is older than civilization. Pliny 
tells us that “Buzyges the Athenian, or as 
others would have it, Triptolemus, first yoked 
oxen for the tillage of the earth, and advised 
the plow.” Plutarch records that “at the 
building of Rome, Romulus taketh the plow 
to which he fastened a colter or plowshare of 
brass, and so yoked in an ox and cow; he 
himself holding the plow, did make round 
about the compass of the city a deep furrow.” 
In English history it is still more important, 
and “a plowman” is honorably mentioned in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales as one of the 
group of story-tellers who diverted themselves 
on their pious pilgrimage. 

But the Ancients and the early English 
plowmen tilled the earth with an implement 
so rude and imperfect, that we wonder it held 
its place so long. It was little more than a 
crooked stick, shaped like a section of the 
trunk of a tree, with a sharp projecting 
branch to stir the ground. This wooden 
= exactly as it was used among the 

gyptians and Israelites, is still in vogue, 
not only in the Republic of Mexico, but also 
in our own Territory of New Mexico, where, 
when merchants tried to introduce the iron 
plow, the ignorant and superstitious natives 
inflexibly refused to have anything to do with 


it. 

The Rotterdam plow, used in England a 
hundred and fifty years ago, was a heavy, 
unwieldy implement made entirely of wood, 
except the colter, or knife depending from the 
beam to cut through the roots and soil, and 
two shoes on the under side of the share, 
which wére of wrought iron. But in 1740, 
James Small, a Scotchman, introduced a 
revolution in husbandry by producing a cast- 
iron mold-board. That was the beginning of 
a new era. Then there was no marked 
change till nearly fifty years afterward, when 
Robert Ransom of Ipswich, patented an iron 
plowshare. 


Until after the Revolution the history of 
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the least resistance from the soil, and which | thickly strewn with stones, many of them 
could be made with share and standard, en-| firmly imbedded in the soil, and jutting up 
tirely of cast iron. To hit upon the exact| from the surface. All predicted that the 
shape for the mold-board he whittled away, | plow would break at the outset. To their 
day after day, until his neighbors, who| astonishment and Wood’s satisfaction it went 
thought him mad on the subject, gave him | around the field, running easily and smooth- 
the soubriquet of the “whittling Yankee.” | ly, and turning up the most perfect furrow 
His custom was to take a large oblong potato | which had ever been seen. The small stones 
which was easy for the knife, and cut it till} against which the farmer maliciously guided 
he obtained what he fancied was the exact'| it, to test the “ brittle” metal, moved out of 
curve. the way as if they were grains of sand, and it 
The = which he patented in 1814 he|slid around the immovable rocks as if they 
found defective; and, destroying his first | were icebergs. 
patterns, he set to work again. * 1819 he} Incensed at the non-fulfillment of his 
took out a patent for his perfected plow. _It| prophecy, the farmer finally drove the plow, 
1 force upon a large boulder, and 
new shape of the mold-board, to raise and | found to his amazement that it was uninjured 
turn the soil with least resistance. 2. The| by the collision. It proved a day of ym 2 
cast-iron standard, which is a projection from| for Jethro Wood, and from that time he 
the mold-board, connecting it with the beam. | heard few taunts about the “ pot metal.” 
3. The cast iron edge or share, and the man-| It was soon discovered that his plow turned 
ner of attaching it to the upper side of the| up the soil with so much ease that two horses 
mold-board. 4. The fastening of the handles | could do the work for which a yoke of oxen 
to the land-side and mold-board by notches | and a span of horses had sometimes been in- 
or loops, cast with the land-side or mold-| sufficient before; that it made a better fur- 
board respectively. 5. The manner of con-| row, and that it could be bought for seven or 
necting the land-side and mold-board without | eight dollars. No more running to the 
the aid of screw-bolts. blacksmith either to have it sharpened. It 
He obtained his patent for a period of four-| was proved a thorough and valuable success. 
teen years, and his invention received the| Thomas Jefferson, from his retirement at 
name of the “ Cast Iron Plow,” from the en- | Monticello, wrote Wood a letter of congratu- 
tire abandonment of wrought iron in its con-| lation, and although his theory of the con- 
struction. struction of mold-boards had differed entirely 
He immediately began to manufacture his | from the inventor's, gave his most hearty ap- 
= and introduce them to the farmers in| preciation to the merits of the plow. Duripg 
is neighborhood. The difficulties which he} the same year, 1820, Jethro Wood sent one 
now encountered would have daunted any|of his plows to Alexander I., Emperor of 
man without extraordinary perseverance and | Russia, and the peculiar circumstances at- 
a firm belief in the inestimable benefit to| tending the gift and its reception formed a 
agriculture sure to result from his invention. | large part of the newspaper gossip of the day. 
He was obliged to manufacture all the pat-| Wood, though a man of cultivation, intel- 
terns, and to have the plow cast under the|lectually as well as agriculturally, was not 
disadvantages usual with new machinery. | familliar with French, which was then as now 
The nearest furnace was thirty miles from his| the diplomatic language. So he requested 
home, and, baffled by obstacles which un-| his personal friend, Dr. Samuel Mitchill, 
skilful and disobliging workmen threw in| President of the New York Society of Natural 
his way, he visited it, day after day, direct-| History and Sciences, to write a letter in 
ing the making of his patterns, standing by | French to accompany the gift. 
the furnaces while the metal was melting,| The autocrat of all the Russias received 
and often with his own hands aiding in the|the plow and the letter, and sent back a 
casting. diamond ring—which the newspapers de- 
When, at length, samples of his plow were | clared to be worth from $7,000 to $15,000— 
ready for use, he met with another difficulty | in token of his appreciation. By some in- 
in the unwillingness of farmers to accept | direction, the ring was not delivered to the 
them. “ What,” they cried, in contempt, “a|donor of the plow, but to the writer of the 
plow made of pot metal? You might as well | letter, and Dr. Mitchill instantly appropria- 
attempt to turn up the earth with a glass /| ted it to his own use. Wood appealed to the 
plowshare. It would hardly be more brittle.” | Russian Minister at Washington for redress. 
One day he induced one of his most skeptical | The Minister sent to his Emperor and asked 
neighbors to make a public trial of the plow. | to whom the ring belonged, and Alexander 
A large concourse gathered to see howit would | replied that it was intended for the inventor 
work. The field selected for the test waslof the plow. Armed with this authority, 
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Wood again demanded the ring of Mitchill. 
But there were no steamships or telegraphs 
in those days, and Mitchill declared that in 
the long interval in which they had been 
waiting to hear from Russia, he had given it 
to the cause of the Greeks, who were then 
rising to throw off the yoke of their Turkish 
oppressors. A newspaper of the time calls 
Mitchill’s course “an ingenious mode of 
quartering on the enemy,” and the, inventor’s 
friends seem to have believed that the ring 
had been privately sold for his benefit. At 
all events, it never came to light again, and 
Wood, a peaceful man, a Quaker by pro- 
fession, did not push the matter further. 
‘In truth he had little time to devote to side 
issues. His patterns had cost him some 
thousands of dollars. For the first year or 
two he had given away his plows to the farm- 
ers in all directions, that their value might 
‘be thoroughly tested. Now, when he began 
to look around for some benefit to accrue to 
himself he found the plowmakers everywhere 
manufacturing them, in defiance of his rights 
as patentee and inventor. In fruitless suits 
and vain struggles against the inefficacy of 
the laws, the fourteen years for which the 
first patent was granted, expired. 

But, in 1833, he succeeded in getting a re- 
newal for fourteen years more. In the mean- 
time, however, he had spent a large private 
fortune, and became heavily involved. His 
inveution had brought him literally nothing 
but a plentiful crop of lawsuits, which seemed 
to spring up in every furrow: his plow had 
traced. In 1834 he died, pecuniarily ruined. 

Notwithstanding all his disappointments, 
his life was singularly bright and genial. 
His serene, equable disposition was proof 
against all trials. Many persons yet living 

. remember him as one whose beautiful sunny 
nature no adversity could cloud, and whose 
broad, loving philanthropy no ill-treatment 

could sour. In the event of reaping the de- 

served reward for his invention, he had re- 

solved to establish a fund for a system of 

= schools in the State of New York, and 

e seemed to feel as much disappointment at 

the failure of this scheme as at his own losses. 

He always wore the garb and manners of the 

community of Friends, was of benignant and 

winning presence, courtly grace of manner, 

and a tender affectionate heart. : 

After his death his son Benjamin, who re- 

ceived the invention as a legacy, continued 

his efforts to wrest justice from the unwilling 

hand of the law. Nearly all his father’s 

failures had proceeded from the inadequacy 

of the patent laws, which were almost worth- 

less to protect the rights of the inventor. 
| Even now a patent is worth little until it has 
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the United States. In those days so many 
obstacles were thrown in the way of the in- 
ventors, and the combinations against them 
so formidable, that Eli Whitney, in trying to 
establish his rights to the cotton gin in a 
Georgia court, while his maghine was doub- 
ling and trebling the value of lands through 
the State, had this experience, which is given 
in his own words: “I had great difficulty in 
proving that the machine had been used in 
Georgia, although at the same moment there 
were three separate sets of this machinery tm 
motion within fifty yards of the building in 
which the court sat, and all so near that the rat. 
tling of the wheels was distinctly heard on the 
steps of the Court House.” 


Similar difficulties had met Jethro Wood 


in his suits; so his son resolved to strike at 
the root of the evil by securing a reform in 
the laws. He accordingly went to Washing- 
ton, where he remained through several sea- 
sons, always working to this end. Clay, 
Webster, and John Quincy Adams, all of 
whom had known Jethro Wood and his in- 
vention, aided his son powerfully with their 
votes and counsel, and he succeeded in secur- 
ing several important changes in the patent 
laws. 


Then he returned to New York, and com- 


menced suit to resist encroachments on his 
right, and the wholesale manufacture of his 
plow by those who refused to pay the pre 
mium to the inventor. The “Cast Iron 
Plow” was now used all over the country, 
and formidable combinations of its manu- 
facturers united their capital and influence 
against Benjamin Wood. William H. Sew- 
ard, then practicing law, was retained as 
Wood’s counsel, and the plow-makers en- 
gaged all the talent they could muster to op- 
pose him. 


Heretofore it had never been contradicted 


that Jethro Wood was the originator of the 
plow in use, but now his right to the in- 
vention was denied, and it was alleged that 
his improvements had been forestalled by 
other makers. Again and again the case 
was adjourned, and Europe and America 


were ransacked for specimens of the different 
plows which were declared to include bis 
patent. 

Wood also obtained from England samples 
of. the plows of James Small and Robert 
Ransom. He searched New Jersey to find 
the Peacock plow which was said to haves 
cast iron mold-board of exactly similar =“ 
to his father’s. Everywhere in that State he 
found “ Wood’s plow” in use, but he could 
hear nothing of the one he sought. At 
length riding near a farm-house he discovered 
one of the old “ Newbold-Peacock plows’ 
lying under a fence, dilapidated and rust- 
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eaten. “We don’t use it any more,” the 
farmer replied to his inquiries, “we've got 
one a good deal better.” “Will you sell 
this?” asked Wood. “ Well, yes.” And 
Wood, glad to get it at almost any price, 
aid the keen farmer, who took advantage of 
fis evident anxiety, two or three times the 
_ of a new plow, and added the old one to 
is specimens, 

This motley collection of implements was 
brought into court and exhibited to the 
judges. At last, after the case had dragged 
its slow length along, through many terms, 
and the plaintiff was nearly worn out with 
the law’s delay, the time for final trial and 
decision arrived. The combination of plow- 
makers feared that the case would go in 
Wood’s favor, and made every effort to keep 
him out of court, that he might lose it by de- 
fault. During his long entanglement in the 
law, he had contracted many debts, and one 
of his opponents had managed to purchase 
several of these accounts. Just before the 
ease was to be heard for the last time, this 
worthy plow manufacturer, attended by a 
sheriff, and armed with a warrant to arrest 
Wood for debt, appeared at the front door of 
his house. Fortunately Wood had had a 
few minutes warning, and slipping out at the 
back door he made his way under cover of 
approaching darkness to the house of a 
friendly neighbor. There he procured a 
horse and started for Albany, 150 miles dis- 
tant, hearing every moment in fancy the 
clattering of hoofs at his heels. 

As if fortune could not be sufficiently ill- 
natured, his horse proved vicious and un- 
manageable, and thrice in the tedious journey 
threw the rider from his saddle upon the 
frozen earth, so injuring him that he was 
barely able to go on. 

On arriving at Albany he found himself 
not a moment toosoon. The case had an im- 
mediate hearing, and after three days’ trial 
the circuit Court decided unequivocally that 
the plow now in general use over the country 
was unlike any other which had been pro- 
duced ; that the improvements which rendered 
it so effective were due to Jethro Wood, and 
that all manufacturers must pay his heirs for 
the privilege of making it. 

This was a great triumph, but it was now 
the late Autumn of 1845, and the last grant 
of the patent had little more than a year to 
run. Wood again repaired to Washington 
to apply for a new extension, but the excite- 
ments of so long a contest had been too much 
for him. Just as he had re-commenced his 
efforts they were forever ended. While talk- 
ing with one of his friends, he suddenly fell 
dead from heart disease, and the patent ex- 
pired without renewal. 


ot ome Ge Mer ee 
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The last male heir to the invention was no 


more. On settling the estate, it was found 
that while not a vestige remained of the large 
fortune owned by Jethro Wood when he be- 
gan his career, less than five hundred and fifty 
dollars had ever been received from his in- 
vention. 


The after history of the case is a brief one. 


Four daughters of Jethro Wood alone re- 
mained to represent the family. In the win- 
ter of 1848 the two younger sisters went to 
Washington to petition Congress that a bill 
might be passed for their relief, in view of 
the inestimable services of their father to the 
agricultural interests of the country. Webster 
declared that he regarded their father asa 
“ public benefactor,” and gave them his most 
efficient aid. Clay warmly espoused their 
cause, and the venerable John Quincy 


Adams, with his trembling hand—then so en- 


feebled by age that he rarely used the pen— 
wrote them kind notes heartily sympathizing 
with them. On one memorable day, while 


they were in the House gallery, Mr. Adams, 
at his desk on the floor, wrote them briefly 
in relation to their case. A few minutes 
later he was struck with the fatal attack un- 
der which he exclaimed, “This is the last of 
earth; I am content,” and was borne dying 
to the Speaker’s room. The tremulous lines, 
the last his hand ever traced, were found on 
his desk and delivered to Miss Wood. 

A bill providing that in these four heirs 
should rest for seven years the exclusive right 
of making and vending the improvements in 
the construction of the cast-iron plow; and 
that twenty-five cents on each plow might be 
exacted from all who manufactured it, passed 
the Senate unanimously. But Washington 
already swarmed with plow manufacturers. 
The city of Pittsburgh alone sent five to look 
after their interests. Money was freely used, 
and the members of the House Committee 
who were to report on the bill were assured 
that during the 28 years ofthe patent, Wood’s 
family had reaped immense wealth, and 
wished to keep up a monopoly. The two 
quiet ladies, fresh from the retirement of a 
Quaker home where they had learned little of 
the world, were even accused of attempting to 
secure its extension through bribery. It was 
the wolf charging the lamb with riling the 
water. So ignorant were they of such means, 
that, though the Chairman of the Committee 
plainly told the younger lady in a few words 
of private conversation that a very few thou- 
sand dollars would give her a favorable ver- 
dict, she did not understand the suggestion 
till an unfavorable report was presented, 
and the bill killed in the House. 

When they were about to leave Washing- 
ton, some friendly members of Congress, ad- 
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vised them to deposit the valuable documents 
which had been used in their suit, including 
the letter from Thomas Jefferson to Jethro 
Wood, in the archives of the House, where 
they could only be withdrawn on the motion 
of some member. They did so, and left them 
for some years uncalled for. When at last 
they applied for them they could not be found. 
Nor from that time to the present has any 
trace of them been discovered by any of the 
family. Thus perished the last vestige of 
proof relating to this ill-fated invention. 

A few futile attempts were made in later 
years to obtain redress, but Jethro Wood’s 
cotemporaries and friends, both public and 

rivate, were nearly all gone. The “Cast 
ek Plow” was everywhere in use; but the 
name of its inventor was forgotten. Even 
the New American Cyclopzdia, in its history 
of the plow, does not mention it. But ancient 
wooden plows, unused and falling to decay 
upon thousands of American farms, yet re- 
main to show by contrast the exceeding ser- 
vice which Jethro Wood performed for the 
country. His invention is in universal use 
through the length and breadth of the’ land, 
but his few surviving heirs are living lives of 
poverty. 

Mechanical inventions are our national 

ride. Our wretched laws for the protection 
of those who originate them are our deep na- 
tional shame. j ethro Wood served his coun- 
try more effectually than many a man to 
whom we have given wealth and fame, and 
the monument of enduring brass. Even at 
this late day Congress ought to make to his 
heirs such poer reparation as lies in its power. 
Probably no other man ever did so much as 
he to increase the value of our soil. Some 
portion of it—a few hundred or a few thou- 
sand acres of our public lands—should be 
granted to the three or four Quaker ladies 
who are his only surviving descendants. 
What Senator or huptesintative will carry 
such a bill through both branches of Con- 
gress. A. D. R. 


——_-+--<9 2 ————_—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PROFILE MOUNTAIN. 
I left the thronged hotel, and went apart 
To a sequestered spot that I had known, 
Which strongly summoned my o’erburdened heart, — 
Thither I went alone. 

There lay the dark lake at the mountain’s base, 
While black against the glowing sunset sky, 
The profile of a stern, gigantic face 7 

Met my expectant eye. 
In yain the mouttain foliage would roll 

Around the grimness, its soft depth of gloom ; 
Aloft it towered like an unpardoned soul 

Who waits the word of doom :— 


Too proud to show an unavailing pain, 
Too patient for rebellion, the grave eyes 
Seem to o’erlook the centuries, and to strain 
To future mysteries. . 








A visible embodiment of all 
That underlies our every varying mood; 
The eternal question born of ‘‘ bier and pall,’’ 
That cries, ‘‘ What good? what good ?”’ 


That asks in moments of the deepest bliss, 
**Is this the crown of the strange life we live? 
To souls that dream of God and Heaven, is this 
The best that Time can give ?’’ 


Till, like the solemn sphinx, we seem to be 
Sitting with heads raised upward to the skies, 

While on our feet, when we would rise and flee, 
The desert sand still lies. 


In vain we watch and strain, like yon stern face, 
Into the land beyond ; the form we wear 
Folds us so closely in its dull embrace, 
E’en God we scarcely hear, 


But when at length death’s solemn shades unroll, 
And this mean life of daily toil be o’er, 
The riddle shall be solved, and the free soul 
Question itself no more. 
F. M. S. 


———-~er 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


MUSINGS. 
“TI was an hungered and He gave me meat.” 
There’s something come into my heart, 
A gently swelling tide, 
And fills the darkened chambers 
As naught can do beside. 
Not like the tide of the river 
That sweeps the broad earth’s breast, 
But a stream from the Mighty Giver 
Of perfect peace and rest. 
The earth with its care and sorrow, 
Like a shadow flees away— 
And wy life expands with gladness 
To greet the perfect day. 
I feel so much of happiness— 
Calm—and sweet—and holy ; 
The Father doth commune with me,— 
Me, so poor and lowly. 


I am weak, yet rich and joyful, 
My soul doth long to sing— 
His might, and power, and glory,— 
My God, my shield, my king! 
HorForp. L. 


For the Children. 
THE TINY SEED. 


One gentle word that we may speak, 
Or one kind loving deed, 
May, though atrifle poor and weak, 
Prove like a tiny seed ; 
And who can tell what good may spring 
From such a very little thing ? 


Then may we try each day and hour 
To act upon this plan: 

What little good is in our power, 
To do it while we can. 

If to be useful thus we try, 

We may do better by and by. 





PRAYER. 


The Lord attends, when children pray, 
A whisper He can héar; 

He knows not only what we say, 
But what we wish or fear. 


He sees us when we-are alone, 
Though no one else can see, 

And all our thoughts to Him are known, 
Wherever we may be. 
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Tis not enough to bend the knee 
And words of prayer to say ; 
The heart must with the lips agree, 

Or else we do not pray. 





From “ The Friend.” 
THE IMPORTANCE OF LIGHT TO HEALTH. 


The value of light as an hygienic agent, 
though generally admitted, is yet frequently 
practically ignored in the construction of our 
houses and in our modes of living. A sug- 
gestive little book, recently published, en- 
titled, “Light, its Influence on Life and 
Health,” urges the necessity of giving more 
attention to this subject, particularly in large 
cities, where multitudes are constantly sub- 
jected to the deprivation of its health-giving 
influence, in some of the following obser- 
vations. 

A vast body of evidence conclusively es- 
tablishes the inestimable value of this agent 
to the health of both body and mind. Com- 
pare the bright, ruddy, happy faces and buoy- 
ant spirits of those who reside in the country, 
and work in the open fields, and upon whom 
the sun is generally shining, with the pale 
phlegmatic faces, emaciated, stunted forms 
and nervous depression of those whose vo- 
cation in life deprives them of the healthgiv- 
ing and beneficial influence of light. “ Where 
light is not permitted to enter the physician 
will have to go,” is a well-known Italian 
proverb; and it is an established fact that one of 
the effects ofisolatiou from the stimulus of light 
is an alteration of the blood by which white 
instead of red blood-cells are produced, and a 
sickly and anemic condition of the system is 
brought on, attended with a prostration of 
vital strength, an enfeebling of the nervous 
energy, and ultimately by diseases of various 
organs of the body. 

Sir David Brewster remarked very truly in 
relation to this subject, “If the light of day 
contributes to the development of the human 
form, and lends its aid to art and nature in 
the cure of disease, it becomes a personal and 
national duty to construct our dwelling 
houses, schools, workshops, factories, villages, 
towns and cities, upon such principles and in 
such styles of architecture as will allow the 
life-giving element to have the freest en- 
trauce, and to chase from every crypt, cell 
and corner, the elements of uncleanness and 
corruption which have a vested interest in 
darkness.” 

Another writer, a physician, states: “The 
necessity of light for young children is not 


half appreciated. Many of the affections of 
children, and nearly all the cadaverous looks 
in great cities, are as- 
cribable to this deficiency of light and air. 
When we see the glass rooms of photo- 
rraphers in every street, high up on the top- 


of those brought u 
































most story, we grudge them their application 
to a mere personal vanity. Why should not 
our nurseries be constructed in the same 
manner? If mothers knew the value of 
light to the skin in childhood, especially to 
children of a scrofulous tendency, we should 
have plenty of these glass-house nurseries, 
where children may run about in a proper 
temperature. 
lifted up to the topmost story, would save 
many a weakly child that now perishes for 
want of those necessaries of infant life.” 


ment in the preservation of health and treat- 
ment of disease, should be fully appreciated 
in the construction of all streets and build- 
ings, particularly those intended as_habi- 
tations for the poor, or public hospitals for 
the treatment of disease. 
certained fact that many maladies are more 
susceptible of amelioration, if not of cure, 
provided the light of the sun is freely ad- 
mitted into the rooms or wards where in- 
valids are domiciled. * 


mental serenity (important auxiliaries in the 
eradication of disease!) which the bright 
rays of the sun engender, light has a thermic 
influence upon the mind and body when 
prostrated by serious ailments, and certainly 
acts beneficially by chemically purifying the 
blood of the patient, as well as the atmos- 
phere of the apartment he occupies. Florence 
Nightingale remarks in reference to the sani- 
tary value of light, “Second only to fresh 
air, however, I should be inclined to rank 
light in importance for the sick. Direct 
sunlight, not only daylight, is necessary 
for speedy recovery ; except, perhaps, in cer- 
tain ophthalmic and a small number of other 
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The inestimable value of light as an ele- 
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Apart altogether from the cheerfulness and 



























































cases. Instances could be given, almost end- 
less, where, in dark wards or in wards with a 
northern aspect, even when thoroughly 
warmed, or in wards with borrowed light, 
even when thoroughly ventilated, the sick 
could not by any means be made speedily to 
recover.” 

A very remarkable instance of recovery 
from disease has been related by the late 
Baron Dupuytren, the eminent French sur- 
geon. A lady residing in Paris had suffered 
for many years from an enormous compli- 
cation of diseases, which had baffled the skill 
of her medical advisers, and her state ap- 
peared almost hopeless. Asa last resource, 
the opinion of Dupuytren was requested upon 
her case, and he, unable to offer any direct 
medical treatment essentially differing from 
all that had been previously tried in vain, 
suggested that she should be taken out of the 
dark room in which she lived, and away from 
the dismal street, to a brighter part of the 
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city, and that she should expose herself as 
much as possible to the daylight. The re- 
sult was quickly manifest in her rapid im- 
provement, and this continued until her re- 
covery was complete. An equally singular 
instance has been related by Deaton, in the 
case of his own parent. 

In many buildings the windows are so 
located that but little light can be transmitted 
through them as ordinarily constructed. The 
following extract from an address by the late 
David Brewster, contains a suggestion by 
which a remedy may be provided for this de- 
ficiency in many cases. “If, in a very nar- 
row street or lane, we look out of a window 
with the eye in the same plane as the outer 
face of the wall in which the window is 
placed, we shall see the whole of the sky by 
which the apartment can be illuminated. If 
we now withdraw the eye inward, we shall 
gradually lose sight of the sky till it wholly 
disappears, which may take place when the 
eye is only six or eight inches from its first 
position. In such a case the apartment is 
illuminated only by the light reflected from 
the opposite wall, or the sides of the stones 
which form the window ; because, if the glass 
of the window is six or eight inches within 
the wall, as it generally is, not a ray of light 
can fall upon it. If we now remove our 
window, and substitute another in which all 
the panes are roughly ground on the outside, 
and flush with the outer wall, the light from 
the whole of the visible sky, and from the re- 
motest part of the opposite wall, will be in- 
troduced into the apartment, reflected from 
the innumerable faces or facets which the 
rough grinding of the glass has produced. 
The whole window will appear as if the sky 
were beyond it, and from every point of this 
luminous surface light will radiate into all 
parts of the room.” 

A blind or screen of fine white muslin 


spread on the outside of the window, flush. 


with the wall, has also been found to add te 
the amount of light received through a win- 
dow. In this case the light of the sky above 
was caught by the fibres of the linen and re- 
flected from it as from an equal surface of 
ground glass. The light of a room situated 
on a narrow street, muy also be considerably 
increased by keeping the opposite walls well 
whitewashed, and the ceilings and walls of 
the room as white as possible. The furniture 
also, and carpets, if any, should also be of a 
light color. 





When hearts are filled with holy affections, 
and home is happy, then do the young dwell 
in a charmed circle, which only the depraved 
would seek to quit, and across which bounda- 
ry temptations to error shine out but feebly. 


We ought to think much more of walkin 
in the right path than of reaching our end, 
We should desire virtue more than success, 


ITEMS. 


Tue Howarp University, at Washington, D. C., 
established for the purpose of preparing colored 
pupils for the learned professions, has organized a 
department of law. A. G. Riddle, once a member 
of Congress, and now a lawyer in Washington, is 
one of the professors, and with him is associated a 
colored lawyer, John M. Langston, a native of Vir- 
ginia, educated at the Oberlin College, in Ohio, and 
for the last twelve years a practitioner of law in that 
State. The law school will open on the 4th of First 
month, with fifteen pupils. 

One of the most devoted missionaries in the world 
is George Muller, of the City of Orphans, in Eng- 
land. In 3d mo., 1836, he resolved to take some or- 
phans under his care, and in 5th mo. took twenty-six 
under his charge. Every one said that he was ex- 
ceedingly reckless in assuming this charge with not 
acent of regular income. They were still more 
astonished when, after having crowded four build- 
ings in Bristol with children, he resolved, with no 
pledges of aid, to build a large house out of the 
city, on a breezy hill of Ashley Down. Another and 
yet another large house was added, till now he has 
erected five buildings, in which 2,100 orphans are 
supported, at an annual expense of $150,000. The 
buildings have cost half a million dollars, and he 
has received in all $1,400,000 since he began this 
work. It is a remarkable policy of his never to 
credit a single donor by anything more than his ini- 
tials, so that practically all the donations are 
anonymous. The girls remain in the institution till 
they go out to service, at the age of eighteen; and 
the boys are apprenticed at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen. Thus, iv a few years, without asking any 
one but God for aid, he has gone on successfally till 
he now provides for one-sixth of the destitute or- 
phans in the country. 


Peasopy’s Girts for benevolent purposes are 
larger than would be supposed, from the mere pub- 
lication of the donations as they occur. A list has 
recently been published placing the gold value of 
this eminent American's benefactions at 37,735,000, 
not including the large sums contributed to promote 
the interests of the United States at the World’s 
Fairs, and at international banquets. This large 





mount is made up of the following items: To the 


:thr of London, $1,750,000; Baltimore Institute, 
$1,000,000 ; for education in the South to blacks and 
whites, $2,000,000; for a museum to preserve 
Auserican relics, Yale College, $150,000 ; for a simi- 
lar museum in Harvard College, $150,000; for insti- 
tute and education at Danvers, $250,000 ; for a free 
museum at Salem, $50,000; to the State of Mary- 
land, $250,000; Bishop MclIlvain for Kenyon College, 
$25,000; Kane’s Arctic Expedition, $10,000; for 
‘*Memorial Church’’ to his mother, $100,000; to 
members of his family $2,000,000. This total of 
$7,735,000, when reduced to currency, will amount 
to $10,500,000. 

Tae Sun.—The announcement has just been made 
to the Royal Astronomical So¢iety of England of the 
discovery, by means of the spectroscope, of & 
hitberto unknown envelope of gaseous matter sur- 
rounding that body, of a thickness of seven or eight 
thousand miles. Its precise composition has not 
yet been determined, but will, probably, before long, 
be ascertained. 
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le tention hy Fs me vis ; lot of HEAVY BLANKET IN THE 
th ust received a lar; o 
, SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, ac. éc, at SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 1827-8. 
: FRLENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, By 8S. M. JANNEY. 
f H. HAUSER, 132 Third Avenue. 347 PAGES. 
t The Store is about halfa block hee the Meeting- pa 7 ag In whleb is oo ~ ws of the Early Friends, compared with 
14th and | 15th | Sta., New ¥ York Ciry. 68lyp | the Popular Theology on Immediate Revelation, On the Serip- 





THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


HATTER, 
N»>. 41 North Second Street. 
Always on han.j, and made to order, a large asso’ 
, ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty « 
: that part of the Hatting business. 3768 ly 





tures, On the Original and Present State of Man, On the Divine 
Being, On Salvation by Christ, Doctrines of the English Friends 
—J.J.G. and others. Doctrines of Elias Hicks. — Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of 1827. Reorganization of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Separation in the Yearly Meetings of New York, Ohio, 
Indiana and Baltimore. The Property Question, &c. &c, &c. 

Price 95 cts., sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. 

EMMOR COMLY, 
125 


144 N, Seventh &t, 





FRIENDS’ 
FRIENDS 
Central Dry Goods Store. 


at the South-west corner of Seventh and 
Arch Sts., about the 1st of Twelfth 
month, we will offer 


Silks, Dress Goods, Cloths, 
Cassimeres, &c., 

at greatly reduced prices, in order to reduce 
our stock before removing. 


We have just received a few lots of very 
superior SILK GAUSE, for CAPS, to which 
we call the attention of Friends. 

Also one lot of SEAL-SKIN SHAWLS 
which are very desirable. 


Orders from the country promptly attended to. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
1114 702 Arch St,  Philada. 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL Henry Haine, 


FOR BOYS, 
Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Seventh Session of this Iustitution will commence on 
ws 16th of Kleventh month, 1868, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terma $85. For farther particulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGW 
9l2wy Crosswicks P.O., Burlington —. NJ. 


CARPETINGS, 
Windew Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, &., 


FOR SALE BY 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
37xa 33 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 


Filled up in the neatest manner. Also 
WEVUDING CARDS, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAM, 
$29 220 xi. No. 3 8. Fifth St., 2d story. 


“Queen of England Soap. 


Queen of England Soap. of ae 

For doing & =. washing in the best and cheapest besa 
Guaranteed equal toany in the world! Has all the strength of 
the old rosin soup with the mild and latheri: g qualities of genu- 
ine Castile. Try this splenpid Soap. 


SOLD BY THE 


ALDEN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
7isly. |! «8 North Pront Street, Philadelphia. 


TRIMMING STORE. 


A fresh supply af Woolen Yarns and Germantown Wool. Also 
Slik and Cetwn Blonde, with Hosiery, Gloves, &c. 


. K. PARRY, 
108 xmpfw 612 Spring Garden 8t. 


‘ean Wilton 


_ _ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ee 


PROVIDENT 


Preparatory to occupying our New Storr 


Life & Trust Co, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


President, 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 
Vice-Presidént, 

WM. C. LONGSTRETH. 


Actuary, 
ROWLAND PARRY. 
Directors, 
Samuel R. Shipley, Richard Cadbury, 


Joshua H. Morris, T. Wistar Brown, 
ichard Wood, Wu. O. Longstreth, 
Wm. Hacker, 


» Coffin, Richmond, Ind. 


Insuvance effected upon all the 
approved plans at the lowest cost. 
No risks on doubtful or unsound 
lives taken. Funds invested in 
first-class securities. Economy 
practised in all the branches of 
the business. The advantages are 
equal to those of any Company 
in the United States. 

Organized to extend the bene- 
fits of Life Insurance among 
the members of the Society of 
Friends. 


oreno ACENTS. 


BW JERSEY 
Samuel 1 L. Baily, Trenton, N. J. 
Allen Flitcraft, Special Agent, Woodstown, N. J. 


OHIO AND INDIANA, 
Levi B. Thorne, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
G. C. Hoag, Boston, Mass. 
IOWA, 
J. H. Bowerman, Uskaleosa, Iowa. 


ILLINOIS, - 
W. B. Hathaway, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORE, 
Robert Lindley Murray, David N. Holway, 


718 1 evmolyp No. 152 Broadway. 


















































